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TALK ACROSS THE TABLE. 
‘ 


Present: HEREWARD; Mrs. HEREWARD; EDITH 
(their daughter); Frank DERMAN (EpItTH’s lover) ; 
STERNER (a musical critic). Scene: HEREWARD’S 
Dining Room. 


STERNER. Edith, have you looked at yourself in 
the mirror of Fohn Bull et son Ile ? 

DERMAN (interposing). Iam sure Edith cannot see 
herself there, and if she could, reflection by a 
flippant Frenchman signifies nothing. 

STERNER. But you would not prefer her exag- 
gerated by a German mist, like the spectre of the 
Brocken! As for the flippant Frenchman, Max 
O’Rell may be Maurice O’Reilly, late of Galway. 

HerewarD. A Fenian in literary disguise, con- 
found him ! 

Epirx. Then he must be amusing rather than 
dangerous. Do tell me, Mr. Sterner, about Fohn 
Bull et son Ile. Should I see myself there ? 

STERNER. Since you have such a fierce champion 
as Derman, I had better not be personal. May I 
put it that Monsieur O’Rell says many things about 
John Bull’s musical daughters? To begin with, he 
sneers at the rage for pianos. 

Mrs. H. What should a bachelor Bohemian 
know of household furniture ? 

Epirx. Ma, please don’t rank my pianoforte 
with the sideboard. 


HEREwaRD. That can never be, my girl. The 


sideboard doesn’t cost two guineas a year for | 


tuning, 
Mrs. H. But what does this person say about 
our daughters? Nothing improper, I hope. 
STERNER. Muchthatissevere. He declares that 
English ladies play the piano without any expres- 
sion whatever, and tells the following story @ propos: 





“A friend and countryman of mine, M. B.,a dis- 
tinguished composer and professor, who taught the 
unhappy instrument already named in one of the 
great schools of London, complained one day to the 
Lady Principal that his pupils had no sentiment, and 
played without expression. ‘Sir,’ responded the 
lady with a pitying smile, ‘I have not engaged you 
to teach my pupils sentiment.’ ” 

DerMAN. It is important to know what Monsieur 
O’Rell means by “ sentiment.” 

STERNER. Listen, then. He goes on: ‘It is the 
same with singing. We often meet with beautiful 
voices, but they tell us nothing. Only noise meets 
the ear. Nota gesture; not a muscle of the face 
relaxes. The singing is a mechanical action of the 
vocal chords—a physiological phenomenon.” 

Epitu. 'WithMonsieur O'Rell sentiment appears 
to consist in grimace. 

Derman. Which is perfectly natural in a French- 
man. 

HEREWARD. For my part, I don’t object to 
occasional evidence that a singer or player is other 
than a musical lay-figure. 

STERNER. There the majority are with you, I 
think. But it is curious to observe in how many 
forms we English require others to do what we would 
not think of doing ourselves. We are “ carried 
away ” by the passion of an Italian singer, whereas 
if a tenth of the same feeling burned within us we 
should for very shame put ourselves under the 
pump and extinguish it. 

Mrs. H. Surely, Mr. Sterner, you would not have 
us a nation of gesticulators ? 

HEREWARD. No, nora nation of dummies. 

STERNER. Let us keep to the mark. Music is, 
for the most part, an expression of feeling, and even 
the musician of the concert-room and the drawing- 
room might give reasonable evidence that feeling is 
with him. 

Epirnu. I do not care for acting off the stage. 

STERNER. Therein you are like a lady whom 
Monsieur O’Rell once met here in England. A 
young amateur having sung Sullivan’s “ Let medream 
again,”’ with much taste, the Frenchman turned to 
his neighbour and said, ‘She sings very well!” 
““Yes’’ was the reply, “but she is very affected. 
That rolling of the eyes, those gestures, the hand 
on the heart—all is much out of place. She is an 
actress.” 

Mrs. H. Highly improper! 

DeERMAN. The question is, or should be, one of 
national and individual temperament. Every man, 
in all positions, and under all circumstances, is at 
his best when he is most natural. We of the 
northern races cannot be demonstrative without 
laying ourselves open to suspicion. 
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Herewarp. And in the measure of our coldness 
are we unfitted to be exponents of an emotional art. 

STERNER. I grant that there is much in what you 
say, Derman, but our people are cultivating cold- 
ness; especially that form of it which produces an 
impassive demeanour. Hence, the man of ** good 
breeding ” amongst us is he who never allows a sign 
of feeling to escape him, but carries about in society 
the unchanging face of a Sphinx. Tennyson had 
this in mind when he styled one of his characters 
an “oiled and curled Assyrian bull.” 

Derman. I object as strongly to that as to the 
affectation of sentiment. Both are unnatural. 

Epiru. But as modern society is artificial, and 
tends to become so more and more, which form of 
the unnatural would you prefer ? 

Herewarp. Let me answer that question. A 
man may cultivate his feelings as well as his mental 
‘faculties, and the affectation of emotionalism might 
lead to the reality. 

STERNER. At any rate it would have a stimulat- 
ing influence on art, on artists above all—those, I 
mean, whose profession places them in direct 
personal contact with the public. Has not Henry 
Irving recently complained about the coldness of 
the people in the stalls ? 

Mrs. H. Is that why artists are sometimes said 
to “ play to the gallery.” 

HEREWARD. Yes, and observe that the coldness 
of the educated and refined drives them to con- 
ciliate the less cultivated and moréwulgar. 

Epirn. Let us keep to the mark, as Mr. Sterner 
just now said. When next I sing, ‘‘ Let me dream 
again,” am I to roll my eyes, and lay my hand on 
my heart ? 

Mrs. H. Gracious! no, child. * 

DERMAN. For heaven sake, Edith, don’t think of 
such a thing. 

STERNER. That’sjust it, Derman. If manifesta- 
tions are not thought of they will never be present 
pour rive. But, as you have yourself said, the man 
is at his best when he is most natural; wherefore, 
if, in singing a song, there be real feelingin the 
soul, don’t check it. Let it a ppear. 

HEREWARD. I understand Monsieur O’Rell admits 
our concert music to be good, and that we hear it 
attentively. 

DeRMAN. Just so, but he adds that John Bull 
pays half-a-guinea for a place, and appreciates 
only what he pays for—that most of all for which he 
pays most. 

SrerNer. Yes, and he ridicules John Bull as a 
patron of oratorio, which he styles John’s musique 
de predilection. 

Epitu. Do tell us what he says. I want to see 
if I can recognise Papa, who never missed Exeter 
Hall before the Christian Young Men turned 
oratorio out of the place. 

STERNER. His words are to this effect: ‘ Look 
at him in his orchestral stall, or, perhaps, I should 
say his church pew. He is motionless ; his eyes are 
shut, in order the better to comprehend, just as at a 
sermon. He is happy; he has the air of a man in 
church. Oratorio is for him a foretaste of the plea- 





sures that await him in the other world. At th 
Crystal Palace oratorio is served up to him with, 
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chorus of five thousand voices. The more ther body - 
are of them, the better he is suited. ‘ Oh,’ crieg the ong 
my neighbour at one of those divine offices, ‘the Mrs. F 
Italians are very good, but don’t you know fo =e 
oratorio we must have English singers.’” Mop. whe a 
sieur O’Rell maliciously adds: ‘I agree with — 
him. To make a fricassee of hare, you must hay 7 0g 
& have” George’s 
Mrs. H. What an intolerable person ? 
Epitu. Nevertheless, his sketch of John By] 
does not go beyond an allowable exaggeration, | 
call it much more correct of you, Papa, than some . 
of your photographs. esse 
Mrs. H. Edith! Al 
Epitn. Well, Ma,I once saw Papa look into the 
bottom of his hat on taking his seat, and manya HaAvINe 
time he has shut his eyes to hear better, as he going pap 
generally does in church. cn of tl 
HeEREWARD. Derman, I hope you appreciate, at that have 
its proper value, that young person’s raillery. institution 
DeERMAN. Indeed I do, sir; and ask no better since it L 
fate than to be the object of it. seventeen 
HeEREWARD. ‘Deluded souls, that dream of out some | 
heaven,”—how does it run, Edith ? before ess 
Epitn. Mr. Sterner thinks we are running away with mus’ 
from Fohn Bull et son Ile, Papa. spects the 
STERNER. Pray go on; don’t mind me. But we services t 
may as well exhaust Monsieur O’Rell. He admits and to th 
that our oratorios contain magnificent passages, and manageme 
then adds: “It is a curious fact that most of them wholesom: 
have been written in England by the great German work anc 
masters, perhaps under the influence of spleen. catholicity 
They are the Thames fog expressed in music.” native tale 
Herewarp. Humph! The Frenchman shows imagery, ] 
a lofty disregard of the accurate in statement. to executs 
STEKNER. Yes; ofthe four masters he names— Paris and 
Haydn, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn—only one nisingly 1 
composed oratorio in England, and, strictly speak- compositio 
ing, one other—Bach—wrote no oratorio at all. that eterne 
Derman. Does he not also say that our provincial Its patriot 
festivals last eight days ? asserts itse 
Epitu., But these are details. A literary artist Ti oficials. 
now-a-days deals with facts, as did the old Gothic departmen 
sculptors with natural forms—he subjects them t0 Hi language { 
“conventional” treatment. than this, 
Herewarp. And makes them more amusilg, MBit to exe, 
you think. It is not the business of facts to be HM brance the 
amusing. of works 
EpirH. But a Frenchman’s facts, Papa! with no les 
STERNER. Is it a Frenchman’s fact that Joh0 HM won those 
Bull is always pleased with an entertainment fo JM Délibes’ 7, 
which he has paid a guinea, even though he does i boards, 1, 
not understand it ? cast, at a | 
DERMAN. That follows, if Monsieur O’Rell’s HM have dared 
story about Modjeska be true. of Wagner’ 
Epirx. Oh, Frank! let us hear that. tigen Zachn 
DERMAN. Modjeska being engaged at an evenilg Hi popular fee 
party, was asked to recite something in Polish MM duing the 
“ But,” she urged, “ you will not understand Ms Bh lwvore of ¢ 


lot even ter 
Ot the Roy: 
‘heir due tu 


and I love to be appreciated.” The company still 
insisted, and the actress declaimed in Polish with 
abundant tragic action. John Bull and his guests 
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were transfixed with admiration. Next day every- 
body learned that Modjeska had simply repeated 
the cardinal numbers from one to a hundred. 

Mrs. H. (rising). Edith, we had better retire. 
Such libels on respectable English society are not 
to be endured. 

Herewarp (when the door has closed on the ladies). 
Now, Sterner, let us be serious. Have you read 
George’s Progress and Poverty ? 

(Left arguing.) 
JosEPH BENNETT. 


REMINISCENCES OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS ABROAD. 
XI.—BERLIN. 

Havinc almost exclusively devoted two fore- 
going papers under the above heading to an exposi- 
tion of the executive shortcomings and blemishes 
that have characterised that important musical 


institution, the Royal Opera-house at Berlin, ever’ 


since it became intimately known to me—some 
seventeen years ago—I think it but fair to point 
out some of its more salient meritsand excellences 
before essaying to record other souvenirs connected 
with music in the Prussian capital. In many re- 
spects the Berliner Hofoper renders invaluable 
services to art and its votaries on the one hand, 
andto the German public on the other. Its 
management is inspired and guided by two fine 
wholesome principles, which govern its routine 
work and animate its enterprises — absolute 
catholicity in art and generous encouragement to 
native talent, or, to put the case in more familiar 
imagery, Free Trade to composers and Protection 
to executants. Unlike certain operatic imprese in 
Paris and other great French cities, it uncompro- 
misingly recognises the great fact that musical 
compositions are of no nationality, and acts upon 
that eternal truth with unimpeachable consistency. 
Its patriotism, which is vigorous, but not bigoted, 
asserts itself in the employment of German artists, 
oficials, and handicraftsmen throughout all its 
departments, and in the use of the German 
language for all its vocal performances. Further 
than this, its spirit of nationalism never prompts 
it to exercise monopoly. Within my remem- 
brance the Hofoper has produced a iarge number 
of works by French composers, for instance, 
vith no less care and outlay than it has bestowed 
ipon those of German origin. Bizet’s-Carmen, and 
Délibes’ Le Roi l’a dit were brought out upon its 
boards, magnificently mounted and with its best 
cast, at a time when no Parisian manager would 
have dared, for his life, to propose the production 
af Wagner’s Lohengrin, or Goetz’s Der Widerspens- 
‘gen Zachmung. Angrily excited as was German 
bpular feeling against France and Frenchmen 
curing the terrible struggle of 1870-71, the chefs- 
“cuore of Gounod, Auber, Halévy and Méhul were 
‘ot even temporarily withdrawn from the répertoire 
a the Royal house, but appeared on the bills in 
“r due turn (according to certain prescribed cus- 
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toms of the establishment) and drew, so the General- 
Intendant subsequently informed me, audiences 
quite as numerous and sympathetic as those which 
attended performances of Die Zauberfloete or Der 
Freischuetz, In no European Opera-house—above 
all, not in that so long and conservatively directed 
by M. Halanzier—have Rubinstein’s operas been so 
splendidly put upon the stage, so favourably re- 
ceived and so frequently given. I have even heard 
Michael Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, under the German 
title of Die Zigeunerin, far better played and sung 
in the house on the Opernplatz than it had thitherto 
(within my personal experience) been rendered in 
London—in a word, as carefully and intelligently 
as it has in later years been performed by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. 

Another admirable feature of the Berlin Opera- 
house is its paternal solicitude for the material wel- 
fare and mental tranquility of the members of its 
staff, no matter of what artistic rank or bureaucratic 
position. To every person enlisting under its banner 
it offers a sure subsistence for life, only forfeitable 
in case of misconduct or voluntary retirement from 
the establishment on the part of the individual en- 
gaged. This system of superannuation pensions, 
although by no means organised upon an extrava- 
gant scale, is found to work advantageously to the 
institution. The prospect of securing a sufficiency, 
if not a superfluity of means in old age, is a great 
attraction to respectable people to accept engage- 
ments at moderate salaries, and fulfil them conscien- 
tiously. It proves also a stimulus to general good 
conduct, and the most efficient of checks to the heat 
of temper and whimsicality that characterise so 
many musical and dramatic artists. It enables the 
obscure carpenter or humble dresser, as well as the 
renowned leading tenor or chef d’orchestre, to consider 
himself as inamovible as a judge or a Government 
clerk, and to contemplate his future, up to the very 
day of his death, with an equanimity which is the 
offspring of a comfortable certitude that, come what 
may, he is provided for in this world. It facilitates 
discipline—always a main object in every Prussian 
institution, Royal or private—and imparts a hier. 
archical cachet to the relations between all classes 
of the Hofoper's personnel which obviates a great deal 
of the vehemence from above, and impertinence from 
below, that make themselves sounpleasantly manifest 
behind the scenes of most German theatres. Many 
of the assured positions connected with the Hofoper 
invest their occupants with honorific titles, to which 
all Germans, and especially the Prussian variety of 
that race, attach enormous value and importance; 
and the effect of this ingenious arrangement, based 
upon a solid foundation of human vanity, and cost- 
ing absolutely nothing to its constructors, is to foster 
a high standard of behaviour in the persons glori- 
fied by it. The be-titled vocalist, instrumentalist, 
box-keeper or check-taker, considers it imperatively 
incumbent upon him to live up to his predicate, and 
the super, scene-shifter or machinist, looking far for- 
ward down the long vista of years, perceives it to be 
faintly possible that he, too, may attain a post ready 





fitted with a prefix, and regulates his conduct 
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accordingly. Asa matter of fact, all these privileges, 
real orimaginary, extended tomembers of the opera- 
house staff in virtue of the Sovereign's proprietorship 
of that theatre, contribute in no inconsiderable 
degree to the aggregate of efficiency with which the 
enterprise is carried on. Everybody on the estab- 
lishment has a more than weekly, monthly, or even 
yearly inducement to do his orher duty to the very 
best of his or her ability, and to bear him or herself 
irreproachably in private, as well as public life. The 
concrete result of this state of things, is that order 
and discipline, punctuality and decorum prevail 
throughout every department of the Hofoper. Con- 
sidered as a piece of executive and administrative 
mechanism, it functions with the unswerving exacti- 
tude of a first-rate chronometer. 

Perhaps the permanency of appointments to the 
Opera-house staff does exercise a somewhat too 
fossilizing influence, for instance, upon the Terpsi- 
chorean department, and that of the singing supers. 
Sylphs of sixty and grandmotherly fairies are by 
no means uncommon apparitions in the course of 
the Hofoper ballets; the pension system also has a 
tendency to keep aged demons and infirm sprites 
before the public until the time of life at which 
they become qualified for the advantages of retire- 
ment. If I remember aright, forty years’ con- 
tinuously active service entitles the ballerina to 
cease from capering, and the figurante to be at rest. 
Long before these artists have, however, completed 
the term in question, they have ceased to contri- 
bute, to any appreciable exterit, to keeping up any 
audience’s illusions with respect to the uniform 


juvenility of the corps de ballet. Paint and padding 


work wonders, as everyone knows; but when, as I 
have more than once observed at German Court 
Theatres—three generations of a dancing family 
figure simultaneously upon the stage, no spectator 
unendowed with extraordinary force and elasticity 
of imagination can be reasonably expected to accept 
the managerial implication that all the fays or 
almées displayed behind the footlights have at least 
one characteristic in common—that of youth. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that veteran 
figurantes are invaluable for the example of preci- 
sion they set to theirdaughters and grand-daughters 
in executing the more complicated manceuvres of a 
ballet ensemble. They are the ballet-master’s most 
trustworthy aides-de-camp, and take by far the 
greater part of his troubles off his hands, not only 
by their ready understanding and exact fulfilment 
of his directions, but by keeping their young 
colleagues in order. Still, from the general public’s 
point of view, their venerable aspect is decidedly 
out of keeping with the characters assigned to 
them, and a lavish display of sexagenarian charms 
is the reverse of exhilirating to the spirits. For 
obvious reasons the ravages of extreme old age are 
less noticeable in the personnel of the chorus than 
in that of the ballet; but any habitué of the Berlin 
Opera-house can hardly have failed to notice that 
its singing peasants, noblemen and bandits, when 
verging upon senility, as is their wont by reason of 
the pension-system, experience no inconsiderable 





difficulty in keeping their voices up to concey. 
pitch. Patriarchs cannot be justly reproached with 
singing out of tune; but the management of , 
musical institution has no right to persistent) 
harass the ears of its supporters with defectiy 
intonation. In weighing the advantages to }y 
derived by the audience from a very old chong. 
singer’s ripe experience against the disadvantages 
resulting from the decay of his physical power 
the former will be found to kick the beam as fara 
public opinion is concerned—even in Berlin, wher 
regular opera-goers are surprisingly tolerant o 
shortcomings that would be vehemently resented by 
London audiences. 

With respect to its administration, stage-manag. 
ment, and orchestral performances, the Hofoper of 
Berlin is on a par with that of Vienna. I can offer 
it no more comprehensive tribute of praise ani 
admiration. Its “ plant,” in the way of costume, 
appointments, and stage accessories, is the most 
complete and valuable in existence, and constitutes 
one of the most interesting sights to be seen in the 
German capital, comprising, as it does, the wher. 
withal to equip an entire company for overa 
hundred operas and between thirty and fory 
ballets at, so to speak, a moment’s notice. The 
arrangement of these accumulated treasures is 
simply admirable—a triumph of intelligent and 
painstaking organization. That of the armoury, in 
particular, may fearlessly challenge competition by 
one and all of the celebrated national collections of 
weapons and military trappings to which Murry 
and Baedeker devote pages upon pages of elaborate 
description. From the Grecian hero’s spear down 
to the Prussian Guardsman’s Mauser rifle, every 
variety of arm is displayed in this magnificeat 
museum, the special pride and glory of His Er 
cellency the Intendant-General. Need I say tha 
its contents are kept spotless and burnished tos 
maximum of brilliancy, or that the post of chiet 
armourer tothe Royal Opera-house is one of the mot 
impertant, responsible, and dignified in tha 
establishment? .The armoury as well as tht 
garderobe and scene-repository, is located in the 
enormous building occupying the greater portio 
of the vast Opernplatz and containing a theatt 
as large as Drury Lane, a concert-room but littl 
smaller than St. James’s Hall, and all the depart: 
mental offices except that of the chief mamaget, 
Herr Botho von Huelsen, whose bureaux are situated 
in the Behren Strasse, hard by the seat of bis 
immediate dominion, and facing the back af 
the Emperor’s unpretending palace, Unter des 
Linden. The Opera-house, in fact, is self-sufficins 
a miniature imperium in imperio, submitted to the rule 
of a knowledgable and benevolent despotism, ast 
comfortably accommodating its administratio 
bureaucracy, army, Court, &c.—as well as a magi 
ficent library and collection of manuscripts—unde 
its own roof. The institution domiciled within 
walls very nearly realises the Prussian ideal, ft? 
minimum of expenditure and maximum of efficien 
I say very nearly, because the concrete result of 
the intelligence, conscientiousness and econol! 
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brought to bear upon the Hofoper by its manage- 
ment, is too frequently a mediocre—now and then 
even an absolutely bad—rendering of a good opera. 
That this should be so, appears at first sight scarcely 
ess surprising than regrettable. The manager, and 
everybody administratively connected with him, do 
their best, but are hampered in their efforts by cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control. The 
orchestra, too, does its best, which is practically 
unsurpassed by the achievements of any other Con- 
tinental orchestra. Finally, the vocal artists do 
their best—which, unfortunately, is not the best. 
«And why not ?” will not unnaturally be asked. 

The answer is that the German public will have its 
amusements cheap. However full the salle of the 
Hofoper may be—and it is crowded at least five times 
aweek—the prices paid for its places do not, and 
cannot defray the expenses of an establishment 
carried on‘ upon so large a scale and offering so 
great a variety of entertainments to its frequenters. 
Above all, they do not permit the management, 
even with the assistance of the Royal subsidy, to 
make it worth the while of first-class vocalists to 
accept engagements of any but a “starring” or 
transitory nature at the Berlin Opera-house. It is 
the six shilling stalls, three shilling pit, and shilling 
gallery, in a house holding barely two thousand 
people when crammed to the ceiling, that compel 
the authorities to fall back upon inexpensive song- 
sters, Who are for the most part accomplished musi- 
cians, but who also, as a rule, sing out of tune. 

Wy. Beatty-KInGsTon. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S HUSBAND. 

WitxouT an agent or a husband, a prima donna 
would never get on; and happy is the prima donna 
who can combine the two in one. As a rule, how- 
ever, she requires the aid of two separate func- 
tiaries; one to attend to her business matters, 
the other to accompany her on visits and excursions 
and to direct her household. The husband will 
sometimes, at the beginning of his career, attempt 
todo the work of agent. But he has probably been 
accepted for ornament rather than for use; and 
his endeavours to save his wife the percentage 
vied by the musical middle-man on her salary, 
are not necessarily attended by [advantageous 
results, 

The ordinary agent is a man of business, which 
the prima donna’s husband perhaps is not, and by 
his superior acquaintance with the operatic market 
heis in a better position than the husband for 
knowing where the prima donna’s services are 
likely to be required, and in what quarter they will, 
Ma commercial sense, be most highly valued. 
Sometimes, no doubt, a prima donna’s husband isa 
better hand at a scrittura than even the most prac- 
sed agent. But such exceptions are rare. It-is 
dificult, on the other hand, for the business agent 
‘perform those higher agency duties which con- 
‘ist in judiciously nurturing and developing ent hu- 
Siasm forthe prima donna. The prima donna’s 
husband, if worthy of the name, is really nothing 





more than an agent ofa superior kind. But he is 
a diplomatic agent, not a commercial one. 

The man destined by Fate or by Fortune to 
become the husband of a prima donna may love her 
for many reasons ; for her beauty, her talent, her 
money, or for all these gifts and acquirements 
together. Sometimes she has a temper, which 
must be taken into account. But there is no reason 
for supposing that, due allowance being made for 
little caprices which a right-minded prima donna’s 
husband will be only too pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying, her disposition is less charming 
than that of other charming women, whose lot it is 
to be fed with perpetual flattery. There are some 
women to whom praise, administered at fitting mo- 
ments and of good quality, is positively beneficial. 
It is like water to an hydrangea. Besides, the prima 
donna may have an artistic ideal, keeping it con- 
stantly before her without ever attaining it; and in 
that case the admiration lavished upon her will 
leave her unaffected by it. It will be like water to 
a duck’s back. It must be admitted, however, 
that, as a rule, the prima donna is capable of taking 
in any amount of adulation, and in the simplest, 
not to say grossest form. A prima donna of the 
second or third rank once asked a journalistic 
friend to write something about her. He excused 
himself on the ground that he had never studied 
the vocal art, and, worse still, had no technical 
vocabulary at his command. ‘ Never mind that,” 
she replied, “say that I sing wonderfully well, and 
that no one could possibly sing better. That will 
be quite enough.” 

Now, the husband of this unaffected young woman, 
who knew so well what she wanted, and knowing it, 
went straight to the point, would, if he set any value 
on domestic peace and quiet, have been obliged, by 
some means or other to get some such notification 
as the one on which she had set her heart placed 
publicly before the world. How would he set about 
it? Ifhe understood his duty as a prima donna’s 
husband, he would have plenty of acquaintances on 
the press. But there are some newspaper offices at 
which the proprietor is all-powerful, and others 
at which the editor will not allow the proprietor 
in any way to interfere with him. Then there are 
editors who refuse to dictate to their critics, and 
there are even critics who refuse to be dictated to. 
The man who wields the pen is obviously, in the 
great majority of cases, the one to address, and the 
question then arises as to the best manner of address- 
ing him. If the prima donna’s husband is new to his 
business, he will, perhaps, call himself. If he pos- 
sesses a moderate amount of tact, he will call with 
his wife; and there have been instances in which 
he has allowed his wife to call alone, he himself re- 
maining outside concealed inthe brougham. Qui 
trompe-t-on ici? one 'may ask, with Figaro, in the 
last case. The critic without doubt. 

Almost the first-care of a prima donna’s husband 
on arriving at a new capital should be to find out 
who are the most influential critics, which of them 
can with advantage be cultivated, and which, by 
reason of notorious surliness or some similar defect 
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had better be left alone. But the prima donna’s hus- 


band who is well up to his work, will find means 
to approach the critic, who piques himself on 
being inaccessible equally with the one who makes 
no effort to conceal his natural affability. There 
is danger even in a desire to be thought strong. 

When the date of the prima donna’s first per- 
formance has been fixed it will be for the husband 
to arrange about the bouquets, the wreaths, the 
garlands, and the recalls, the preparation of an 
address, the unhorsing of the carriage in which the 
prima donna had intended to drive home, and 
towards the end of the season, the presentation of 
a set of diamonds on the part of the subscribers. 
These manifestations of delight must, of course, 
be varied according to the custom of the country in 
which the prima donna is singing, for what would 
in one land provoke enthusiasm might in another 
cause nothing but laughter. A flight of doves, for 
instance, each dove bearing a streamer with a 
sonnet inscribed on it, might be very effective in 
Italy, but would not be appreciated in England. 
In Russia a prima donna is seldom after a great 
success recalled less thanadozen times; and the 
number amounts now and then to as many as 
twenty. This in England would be simply tire- 
some. Bouquets, however, may be thrown at our 
opera-houses in great profusion; and it is for the 
prima donna’s husband to see that the supply is 
adequate to the occasion. 

The custom of presenting a prima donna at the 
end of the season with a set of diamonds is by no 
means English; and in London, where subscribers 
to the opera content themselves as a rule with 
admiring operatic divinities at a distance, such 
testimonials could not very easily be got up. For 
farces of this kind Russia is the classic land; and 
there seems once to have been a period—before it 
had been found necessary to emancipate the serfs, 
and, in view of fresh loans, to publish the budget— 
when prima donnas performing at St. Petersburgh 
did really bring away with them at the end of their 
engagements a considerable amount of jewellery, 
for which neither the prima donna herself nor the 
prima donna’s husband had been required to pay 
one copeck. Times, however, are changed, and the 
patrons of prima dconnas with them; and the 
bouquets offered to tke prima donna at the St. 
Peterburgh opera-house (they are not thrown, but 
are passed from hand to hand until they reach 
the conductor, by whom ultimately they are 
presented in a direct manner) have now, as in 
other countries, to be sprinkled with water and 
freshened up, sv that the night afterwards they may 
be offered again. Nor are the gifts of jewellery 
made quite so freely as of old. It may be doubted 
whether, without the assistance of prima donna’s 
husbands, they would be madeat all, It is on these 
occasions that the personage in question shows 
himself really invaluable. The season is drawing 
toaclose. Again and again at each succeeding 
performance has the prima donna been summoned 
before the curtain. The students have called upon 
her, and begged her acceptance of an album, in 
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which they have inscribed their names—a gennip. 
token of admiration’ this, though not Perhaps 
intrinsically valuable. But the usual present o 
precious stones has not been made; and, if only for 
the sake of the newspapers, the prima donnas 
husband has to see that it shall somehow o 
other be forthcoming. He has_ kept hong 
well throughout the season. Not once hy. 
his charming wife had to complain that the 
dinner was improperly served, or the drawing-room 
insufficiently lighted. He has asked the right 
people to her table, and has forgotten no present. 
able person who has ever rendered her the slightest 
service. But all this will avail him nothing, if he 
allows her return to Paris or to London without 
a tiara of diamonds. He has suggested a neck. 
lace, and he is not quite sure that he will even be 
able to manage a brooch and ear-rings. But she 
will be content with nothing less than a tiara; and 
the worst of it is that it must be offered to her 
spontaneously as a homage to her talent. 

However, the prima donna’s husband knows 
how to entertain; and this has gained for him the 
reputation of being a good fellow. His conversation 
turns exclusively on the doings of his wife ; but asthe 
guests are all in love with her, the subject, however 
old, is for them always new. Often he has attached 
to him a sort of toady and hanger-on, who, at the 
same time, playsthe part of innocent lover to the 
wife. This mixture of courier and confidential 
friend can be counted upon for any sort of service; 
and ona particular evening, when the ladies have 
retired tothe drawing-room, and the prima donna’s 
husband has gone to his own private apartment to 
get a brand of cigars which he can confidently 
recommend, the trusty dependent, the “ friend of the 
house,” rises and says that M. le Comte having 
fortunately left the room, the moment seems oppot- 
tune for saying what he is sure is already onevery- 
one’s lips. How perfectly the Countess has been 
singing this season! What a charming woman she 
is! What a good fellow her husband is! Why 
not show their appreciation of his hospitality and 
her genius by presenting her with some diamonds? 
The proposition is received with acclamation. 
Prince Ripnin puts down his name at once fora 
thousan@ roubles; Count Popoff follows him with 
a like sum; General Monkievitch declares himself 
good for five hundred; and old Baron Weezin cuts 
themall out by writing himself down for two thou- 
sand. When the husband at last returns—singing 
as he walks along the passage, so that he may take 
no one by surprise—a sufficient amount has already 
been subscribed, and it is no use his protesting: 
the thing is done. 

The next morning the jeweller has to be seed; 
and at anearly hour he receives a visit from the 
prima donna’s husband, accompanied by the 
faithful friend, Dourakoff by name, who, after 
setting the thing going is determined to carty tt 
through. The Count knows how to order jewellery, 
and a pattern having been chosen, he gives explicit 
instructions as to the execution of certail 
details, and arranges with the jeweller as to what it 
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is all to cost. The jeweller has had dealings with 
chamberlains and other high officials of the Court, 
and this has rendered him suspicious. He first 
made his money by buying at half their actual, and 
a twentieth part of their nominal worth the diamond 
snuf-boxes presented by the Czar to persons whom 
he had deigned to honour, and afterwards re-selling 
them for further presentation at twice their real 
value, and a fifth part of the value at which they 
would be charged to the Imperial treasury. 

“Who will pay for the tiara ?”’ asks the jeweller. 

“The gentlemen whose names you see on this 
list,” replies the Count. 

“Not Prince Ripnin,’”’ observes the jeweller, “ for 
hisname is already on my books for a large sum, and 
| fnd it impossible to get the money; nor Baron 
Weezin, for the old gentlemen cannot pay what he 
has lost at cards ; nor Count Popoff, who never comes 
to St. Petersburgh except when his debts have 
forced him to quit some more interesting capital.” 
When he sees the name of young Dourakoff who has 
put himself down for a large amount, the dealer in 
precious stones fairly laughs. Then, after running 
hastily through the list of names ending in “off,” 
“ski,” “vitch,” and “in,” he says to the prima 
donna’s husband, ‘*‘ No, I am very sorry, but I really 
can't. Unless, that is to say, you like to give me 
your acceptance for the entire amount.” 

“Of course,” responds the prima donna’s husband. 

“And you remember that the bill for last year’s 
present of diamonds was never paid. Why not 
have them reset ?” 

“They would be recognised ; the St. Peterburgh 
public is so clever.” 

At last it is arranged that the gift of the previous 
year shall be returned, and its value allowed in the 
bill for the new one ; and on the occasion of the prima 
donna’s benefit the diamond tiara is, amid general 
enthusiasm, presented to her on the stage in the name 
of Prince Ripnin, Count Popoff, Baron Weezin, 
Captain Dourakoff, and the subscribers in general. 

There have been examples of prima donna’s 
husbands who had ended by persuading themselves 
that they could replace their wives at rehearsals, 
and who have not only paid visits in the prima 
donna’s name, but have stopped at home to 
“receive”? in lieu of her. One prima donna’s 
husband is reported to have carried this species of 
infatuation so far as to offer to sit for his wife’s 
portrait. But even the most modest of prima 
donna’s husbands will, in speaking of his wife’s 
engagements and performances, say “we” when 
he ought to say “she.” “We have now thirty 
characters in our repertoire ;” “we are getting up the 
part of Elsa;” ‘‘we had a great success last night,” 
are phrases the like of which are continually in the 
mouth of every prima donna’s husband. 

‘There are prima donna’s husbands of a very 
different type from that which I have hitherto 
sought to depict; men who, instead of accepting 
their position and doing their best for their wives, 
live upon their earnings without making any effort 
towards increasing them, and too proud to perform 
the honourable duties of shawl bearer, to which 





those who are not married to the prima donna eagerly 
aspire, make a point of never being seen in public 
with her. Sometimes a prima donna’s husband of 
this class loses his wife’s money at the gambling 
table, or, under the pretence of being a gambler, 
dissipates it in a manner still less excusable. 

In former days the prima donna seldom took the 
trouble to get married. it scarcely seemed worth 
while. Nor did eligible candidates for her hand 
present themselves so plentifully as they do now. 
There was a prejudice against her which kept her 
out ofsociety, and by doing so rendered the con- 
tinuance of this prejudice less groundless than it 
otherwise might have been. The origin of it was 
doubtless that feeling to which Dr. Johnson gave 
coarse expression, when he described an actor as “a 
fellow who shows himself for a shilling,” and which 
caused a fastidious Frenchman to wonder how ballet 
dancers could “ exhibit to a thousand persons what 
was usually reserved for only two or three.” At 
present, the poor prima donna has scarcely made a 
successful first appearance, when she is at once 
assailed from all quarters with offers of marriage. 
Sometimes, indeed, her singing master, recognising 
her talent beforehand, snaps her up ere she has had 
an opportunity of displaying itin public. If she has 
escaped her singing master, the manager is prob- 
ably lying in wait for her with an engagement not 
for a stipulated number of years, but for life. 

The social position of a prima donna as long as 
she remains single, extends over so much ground 
that it is really undefinable. Afterwards it is 
regulated to some extent by the status of her 
husband. Wherever she is invited, he of 
course must be asked; and unless he be a 
man of considerable standing, he runs the risk of 
being looked upon as no better than the husband 
of a professional beauty. In view at once of her 
art and of her happiness, ‘she cannot perhaps do 
better than marry a leading member of her own 
profession. Noone can wish her to become the 
wife of some titled or untitled millionaire, who will 
be egotistical enough to withdraw her from the 
stage. Such persons are not prima donna’s hus- 
bands; they are simply men who have married 
prima donnas. But let us not blame them, nor, 
above all, envy them. Let us reflect, rather, that 
though it is not given to every man to have a prima 
donna for a wife, yet every man may and ought to, 
make his wife his prima donna, and not only prima, 
but moreover sola ed assoluta. 

H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 


THERE has been a rumour abroad of late to the effect 
that Italian and German opera will be presented under 


the same roof—Covent Garden—next season. The 
matter. has certainly been negotiated between Herr 
Francke, acting for Herr Pollini, and Mr. Gye, on behalf 
of the Royal Italian Opera Company. It will probably 
arrive at a settlement before these lines are read. The 
idea is to play Italian opera four nights a week and 
German two. We may add that a proposal to bring out 
the ballet Excelsior as a Christmas entertainment at 
Covent Garden is in contemplation, owing to its success 
in Milan and Paris. 
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DEVONSHIRE PARK, BASTBOURNE. 
GRAND CONCERTS. 


FIFTH SEASON.—UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Mr. JULIAN ADAMS. 


‘T HE Board of Management have the pleasureto announce 
that they have again secured the valuable services of 
the eminent SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


Musical Director, for the Season 1883. 





The Music, selected and provided for these Concerts by 
Mr. JuLian Apams, includes all the SymMpHoNIEs of 
Beethoven, Hadyn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and the chef 
d’euvres of Wagner, Verdi, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Bellini, 
Gounod, Auber, Ambroise Thomas, W. S. Bennett, 
Balfe, and other. celebrated composers, as performed at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Harrogate, Buxton, Leam- 
ington, and most of the principal towns and cities in 
England, under his direction. 


Sacred Harmonic Society. 
SIx CONCERTS 


FOR THE ENSUING SEASON will be given at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
ON THE FOLLOWING EVENINGS: 
NOVEMBER 16th, 1883,—FIRST PERFORMANCE in LONDON of 
Sir G. A. Macfarren’s Oratorio, 


“KING DAVID,” 


Conducted by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Vocalists : 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY, 
Mr. E. LLOYD and Mr. SANTLEY. 


December 19th, 1883.—Handel’s ‘‘ MESSIAH,” 

February Ist, 1884.—Schubert’s MASS in E flat, an Instrumental 
Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘WALPURGI§6 NACHT.” 

February 22nd.—Bach’s CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 

March 14th.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 

April 4th.—Gounod’s ‘‘ REDEMPTION.” 

And on Friday als the 9th May, A GONVERSAZIONE will 
be held at PRINCE’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 








TICKETS FOR THE SERtES—Numbered and Transferable, £2 153., 
£2, and {1 10s. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d., 75., 5S., 38-5 and 2s. 
Offices of the Society—12, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 


AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Agents for the Sule of Cichets for 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Richter Orchestral Concerts. Royal Albert Hall Concerts, 
Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr, Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert. 

Irish Festival Concert. St. Andrew's Day Scotch Concert, 
Opera and Floral Hall Concerts, Sacred Harmonic Concerts, 
London Ballad Concerts, §Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London, 


West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Cheques, Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London, 


OrricE OPEN FROM IO TILL 7. 





[NOVEMBER 15, 1883, 
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: :Y atroness 2 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Patrons : 


H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

H.R.H, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G, 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K,G, 


Royal Society of Musicians 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Instituted in 1738, for the Maintenance of Aged and Indigent Musicians 
their Widows and Orphans. . 
12, LISLE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1789. 


THE ANNUAL PERFORMANCE 


OF HANDEL'S ORATORIO, 

THE ‘“‘MESSIAH,” 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER u, 


To Commence at Eight o’clock. 


Conductor Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. Unreserved Balcony, 5s. Admission, 2s, 
Tickets to be had at all the principal Musicsellers ; and at AUSTIN'S 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary, 84, New Bond Street, W, 


MR. WILLING’S CHOIR, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SEASON, 1883-4. 


LUTE 









































Four ages Concerts :—11th December, 1883; 15th January, 
25th March, and 22nd April, 1884. Extra Concert, 26th February, 18%. 


The Concerts to commence each Evening at Eight o'clock. 


The Works to be performed include Sir George’s Macfarren’s ‘ King 
David,” Handel’s ‘‘ Resurrection,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” E, H. Thornes 
setting of the 57th Psalm, Wilfred Bendall’s Cantata ‘‘ Parizadeh,’ 
Cellier’s ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” and Selections. 

The following artistes have been engaged:—Mesdames Anna 
Williams, Mary Davies, Annie Marriott, Jessie Griffin, S. Ambler, 
Hilda Coward, Mary Beare and Robertson; Mesdames Enriquez, 
Hilda Wilson, Marian MacKenzie, F. Robertson, Alexandra 
Ehrenberg and Madame Patey; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Joseph Maas, 
Vernon Rigby, Edward Levetus, T. Cassidy and Edward Lloyd; 
Messrs. Frederick King, Ludwig, J. Bridson, Chaplain Henry and 
Santley. 

The Choir consists of 200 voices and the Orchestra of 70 professional 
performers. 


Organist: Mr.A.J. EYRE. Conductor: Mr. WILLING. 








The prospectus may be obtained, and Subscribers’ names received 
at the Office of the Choir, 19, Exeter Hall, W.C., the usual Agents, 
and Austin’s, St. James’s Hall. 

1883. 


“KING DAVID,” December 11th, 
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At the Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday, 
November 27, the programme was made up 
exclusively of the works of English composers; al 
these works were all, without exception, from 
pens of English, Scotch, and Irish knights now 
living. There is something romantic in the title: 
knight, which, as associated with music, carries U8 
back to the days of the troubadours. The minstrel 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR(ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Esq**) 
AND MEMBERS OF HENRY LESLIES CHOIR. 


* Y O O IC 9» 
et oe 4 
Four-Part Song. 


= Music by 


s by DECKER (1628) FRANCESCO BERGER. 











LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44,GT MARLBOROUGH ST, w. 





Allegro giusto. poco meno. 
ener . A p dolce 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou slumbers? 0 sweet con -tent, 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou slumberst 0 sweet con _tent, 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou slumbers? O sweet con - tent, 


Art ou poor, yet hast thou ! con .. tent, 
poco meno. 
Sf a tempo. 


0 sweet con tent! Art thou rich, yet per_ 


0 sweet con tent! Art thou rich, yet is thy mind per_ plexdd? 
S a tempo. 


con _ tent! thou rich, yet is thy mind 
a 
0 sweet con _tent! Art thou rich, is thy mind 


« tempo. 


for rehearsa) only. PEW. 9IO. 
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riding from castle to castle, and prepared on the 
lightest provocation either to recite verses in 
honour of the,“‘lady of his thoughts” or to do 
battle for her, was above all things a chevalier; 
and it must be in memory of these chevaliers that 
the title of “ knight ” is conferred from time to time 
in England on distinguished musicians. Those who 
think that music is not sufficiently honoured in this 
country lose sight of the fact that here alone are 
composers, organists, and musical directors raised 
to the rank of titled personages. We cannot pro- 
ducea Wagner, a Verdi, or a Gounod. But the 
Sovereign can create any number of musical 
inights; and a goodly company they would form 
if all the musicians who have been knighted during 
the present century could be collected together. 
Putting aside living specimens, the most famous 
of the band, and the one who had least need 
of being knighted, was undoubtedly Sir Henry 
Bishop. Among the knights of his period—now 
nothing but the shadows of their own names 
—few indeed composed anything that was worth 
remembering and that has not, as a matter of fact, 
been absolutely forgotten. Who, indeed, was Sir 
George Smart ? who was Sir Robert Stephenson ? 
and what works have they and the other knights of 
theirtime (always with the exception of Bishop) 
let behind? It may seem strange that Handel was 
never knighted. But he was not even made a doctor 
of music to the annoyance, no doubt, of many 
worthy musical doctors of subsequent generations 
even to the present day. In Handel’s_ time, 
however, music was scarcely recognized at the 
Universities; nor at the Court had the laudable 
custom of knighting composers of eminence as 
yet sprung up. In the days of Balfe and Wallace, 
itseems tohave fallen into abeyance; and some 
time had passed since the creation of a musical 
knight. when, suddenly, Michael Costa was 
knighted. Then came the turn of Bennett and of 
Benedict, then again of Macfarren and Sullivan, 
knighted at the same time; and this without 
counting Sir Herbert Oakley, or Sir Robert Stewart, 
or Sir John Goss, or Sir George Elvey. With Sir 
George Macfarren, Sir Julius Benedict, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan among them, the musical knights 
ofthe year 1883 compare very favourably with those 
ofany previous period. Indeed, among earlier 
musical knights Sir Henry Bishop and Sir Sterndale 
Bennett in two very different styles, are the only 
meswho have left their mark in the history of 
English music. 


Messrs. MaPLEsoN and Apsey, the rival operatic 
managers in New York, are busily illustrating the 
old adage about “two of a trade.” They have 
gone for each other in the law courts with con- 
siderable promptitude, the fight being over the 
bodies of Madame Lablache, Signor del Puente, 
anda Mr. Parry, whose services, it is alleged, had 
been secured, and are now claimed, by both dispu- 
tants. What the result will be the future knows 
but cannot be got to tell; meanwhile the. New York 
Heald points out that the action of the managers 
tay have a very bad effect upon the artists. It was 
atone time supposed that the fortunes of Messrs. 
Mapleson and Abbey depended upon their prima 

ua, but the pleadings have revealed that Mdme. 

blache’s services are indispensable, that with- 
out Signor del Puente the doors of the theatre 
ae better kept shut, and that Mr. Parry is a sine 
44 non. Our contemporary knows the high opinion 
Yhich artists cherish about their own talents, but 
Re ts that counsel have revealed to Mdme. Lablache, 
‘shor del Puente, and Mr. Parry possibilities of 





rank and pay which may make their self-esteem 
blossom into the pride that “ goeth before a fall.’’ 
Really artists are much to be pitied. All things 
conspire against their modesty; even the pure 
atmosphere of a law court having a damaging 
influence ! 


Ir appears that the Americans have a German 
musical critic amongst them. His name is Carl 
Schurz; his paper, the Evening Post ; and his faith, 
Wagnerian. The New York World tells us that 
Herr Schurz’s criticisms have attracted much atten- 
tion lately, owing to the “elegant involution’’ of 
their English. Our contemporary then proceeds to 
gratify a very natural curiosity as to the writer :— 
“He is regarded by critics as one of the best 
accordion soloists in the country, and his refined 
and masterly execution has done much to raise the 
accordion to its present place as the acknowledged 
queen of instruments. ... His performance of 
* Wotan’s Abschied’ on the accordion is a marvel of 
interpretation and spiritual grapple. Indeed, Mr. 
Schurz plays the whole of the Nibelungen Ring on the 
accordion, and the labours of the Post staff are 
often lightened and cheered by his performances 
during office hours when the demands of the English 
language have exhausted editors and _ reporters 
alike.” Many offers of a public appearance have, 
we are told, been made to Herr Schurz, but “ he 
prefers to swing the dulcet accordion in the seclusion 
of private life, if therefore he can lighten the load 
of some overworked reporter, struggling with life’s 
burden of syntax and_ responsibility.” Such 
mingled benevolence and modesty point to Herr 
Schurz as a very remarkable Wagnerian indeed. 


THE new Sacred Harmonic Society may be con- 
gratulated upon its first balance-sheet, which shows 
a profit of £41—not much truly, but ‘t’will serve,” 
as Mercutio said under very different provocation. 
Those who, reasoning hastily from this, reflect upon 
the management of the old Society should remember 
that other things besides a persistent sticking to 
standard works come up for consideration. The 
old Society had very heavy outgoings from which its 
young successor is to a large extent free. It kept 
open an expensive office all the year round, with 
two officials to look after it, paid a liberal hono- 
rarium to the conductor, and generally did things 
in the grand style so dear to the heart of the 
late Mr. Bowley. Of course, it is easy to say 
that the Society should have retrenched, but we 
can quite understand the reasons which prompted 
dissolution rather than .humiliation. The new 
Society will not. put. itself in such a position. 
It has begun modestly, and free from the neces- 
sity of studying the popular taste,as did its pre- 
decessor. It may therefore do something for art, 
and we shall be delighted to find that the road 
leading to this end conducts also to financial profit. 
Report states that the subscription for the coming 
season amounts to nearly £1,500. Having such a 
sum assured, the directors may enter upon their 
second year’s work with light hearts. That they 
were unsuccessful in an attempt to secure Exeter 
Hall everyone will unfeignedly regret, while resent- 
ing the narrow dog-in-the-manger policy of those 
into whose hands that edifice has unhappily fallen. 
It is to be hoped that the Christian young men of 
London are a trifle more liberal towards art than 
the persons who assume to patronise and guide 
them. 


Sir Jutivs Beneprcr has been telling the Liver- 
pudlians some plain truths, by which, we hope, 
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they will profit. Here is one of his questions: 


‘* How is it that a city of the dimensions and wealth 
of Liverpool is so lamentably behind 1n everything 
connected with the most entrancing of arts?”’? The 
worthy knight did not give a correct reply to his 
own query, but went on as follows :—‘* Some cause 
there must be for such a marked inferiority, and it 
probably lies ina lack of the sympathy and spirit 
of mutual co-operation, which is necessary to draw 
intoa focus the individual atoms that must exist in 
so large a community. The result we see in the 
fact that Liverpool cannot produce an orchestra of 
her own, but has to import one from Manchester, 
and to place the affairs of her principal musical 
society under the absolute control and direction 
of a Manchester conductor, without regard to the 
competent representation of works of the highest 
order. Of course, if Liverpudlians choose 
to consent to such a humiliating state of things it 
does not concern the remainder of the empire in 
any way. But there are in Liverpool many to 
whom the making such a confession is a cause of 
shame and heart-burning. The Philharmonic 
Society has abdicated its position as a distinctly local 
leader in music. Its old place is untenanted. Will 
none step forth to assume the mantle it has cast 
away?” Accepting all that is implied in the fore- 
going remarks it would appear that Liverpool has 
not improved upon the state of things revealed by 
the Festival held a few years ago, when, to make the 
thing pay at all, it was found necessary to engage 
Adelina Patti, who reduced the affair to a prima 
donna farce, with bouquets and every regulation 
appointment. 


Apart from the special entertainment which chess 
players will probably refer to as the “ knights’ 
move,” the only thing worth mentioning in the 
Sydenham Saturday Concerts, as far as they have 
gone, is the productiou of Raff’s symphony Autumn. 
It would be unfair to deny the existence of many fine 
things in the Autumn symphony, and equally absurd 
to attempt to use their merit’ to bolster up a 
false idea. Those who heard The World’s End at 
Leeds had enough of “ rides,” a form of * poetic 
basis ’’ to which Raff was so’curiously addicted. It 
might be almost surmised that he penned his works 
in the saddle, their equine flavour is so unmistake- 
able. Did he try to pose as the musician of the 
stable, or was it his wish to emulate the example of 
Pheton, equally heedless of consequences. Any- 
how, in his Lenore symphony and elsewhere, he 
rode his hobby to death. For the most part the 
symphony in F minor No. 10, Op. 213, is pure pro- 
gramme-music; but it also has moments in which 
the abstract significance of the work asserts itself 
above the dull level of the cataloguing musician. 
The opening movement, although labelled “ Feelings 
and impressions,” might have gone forth into the 
world simply as an opening allegro, with quite as 
much chance of success as it enjoys by being linked 
to a delusive title; the second section presents in a 
Dance of Phantoms, the remarkably sedate revels 
of a highly respectable community of goblins; the 
adagio is denominated an “ Elegy;” and the finale 
is a chase (Die Jagd der Menschen), which some 
irreverent pen has dubbed ** A Man Hunt.” Though 
Autumn will add nothing to Herr Raff's fame, it 
may yet possess points of interest for those who 
know the author as a master of instrumentation. 


By the lamented death of Signor Francesco Schira, 
the London world of music has lost a prominent 
figure, while the age loses a remarkably distinct 
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personality. Those who knew him best are beg 
aware of the talent of the musician, which wa 
hidden from others by the excessively Tetiring 
disposition of the man. Although his pen Was 
never idle—a fact to which an abundance of gop 
&c., sufficiently testifies—Schira had all but with. 
drawn himself from the public, since the production 
of his Cantata, The Lord of Burleigh, at Birmingham 
in 1873. True, he wrote a little operetta, The Ey. 
ring, which was given several times semi-privately, 
and at the time of his death had just completed , 
two-act comic opera, in which he collaborated with 
Mr. Desmond L. Ryan; but his avocation as a pro- 
fessor of singing monopolized his busy moments, 
leaving only a scanty leisure to bestow upon his 
beloved art. Schira was no half-and-half friend; 
his heart went with his hand, and where he 
bestowed his friendship he gave it enduringly, 
That he should have left no deeper record up 
the page of time is partly attributable to the pride 
which prevented him from seeking notoriety. Did 
people want him, they knew where he was to be 
found—he would truckle to, or seek to curry favour 
with, no one. Ina great measure this quality was 
regrettable, and unfortunately the art-world is the 
loser. How much work might not have been ob. 
tained from his ready pen, had he been solicited to 
write, it would be idle to conjecture. One brilliant 
London success might have changed his nature, but 
there can be little doubt that he keenly felt the cold 
silence of the world and died a disappointed man. 
Schira loved and reverenced Mendelssohn as much 
as he hated Wagner, and was as free to expresshis 
opinions as to form them. The acme of absurdity 
was reached, for him, in the Ring des Nibelungen, 
where, to quote his own quaint phraseology—* dat 
Wagner bring a ’ippopotamus to make sing a dooet” 
—the “’ippopotamus”’ being of course our friend 
Fafner, the Worm. Poor Schira, he will be much 
missed, and his death undoubtedly leaves a blank 
in the array of noted artists of the time. 


A NEw comic opera has made its appearance in 
London at the Comedy Theatre—of course from 
the French, since, barring Sir Arthur Sullivan, an 
Englishman, as a a composer of light stage works, 
would stand a very poor chance in the race for 
popularity. And yet we have no manner of doubt 
that plenty of British musicians could be found 
capable of producing a far more meritorious wotk 
than M. Chassaigne’s Falka. All that can be sai 
for the new production is that Mr. H. B. Farnie has 
adapted a singularly risky story with rare discretion, 
and that he is aided by the dramatic corps in avoid- 
ing, as far as possible, any purient suggestion. The 
plot itself is one of those very simple stories which 
it is necessary to involve as much as possible 
in the aarrative, in order; to spin out the ortho- 
dox and inevitable three acts. Falka is a hoydenish 
maiden, immured in a convent, who escapes and 
runs off with her juvenile lover in order to seek the 
protection of her uncle, Folbach, a local dignitary 
of more or less importance. How Falka is made to 
masquerade in male attire and personate her brother 
Tancred, while the milksop lover is identified 4 
the runaway miss, and sent back (!) to the convemt, 
Tancred in the meantime taking menial office in lis 
uncle’s household, would take too much space t? 
describe. Enough that the very points which 
would have appealed with special force to Gallic 
tastes, are here passed over with commendable 
modesty, leaving the piece fairly amusing if a li 
tedious. M. Chassaigne is neither another Offet- 
bach, Lecocq, nor Auber, but he has a hap 
feeling for melody, and when this is second 
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some evidence of originality and power of thinking 
for himselt instead of “ conveying ” from others, he 
may write passable operas. The burden of the 
acting falls upon Miss Violet Cameron, who plays 
thetitle-réle with complete freedom from affectation, 
and really sings well; Messrs. Kelleher and 
Hamilton, and Mesdames Wadman and Louise 
Henschell adequately fill the parts entrusted to 
them; while Mr. Paulton as Govenor Folbach 
might be Mr. Paulton or anybody else. 


TuERE is a distinct simplicity in Mr. Walter 
Bache’s worship of his preceptor, the Abbé Liszt, 
which becomes almost pathetic. Year by year Mr. 
Bache pays unswerving homage at the shrine of 
the great inventor of the “metamorphosis of 
themes,” sparing neither money nor labour in the 
cause Which is to him the one object of an 
artistic life. It may be supposed that the Abbé 
knows of this devotion, and is graciously disposed 
to approve of it; at the same time he and his 
pupil may take opposite views of the position—the 
one fancying that it is merely an arrangement for 
mutual benefit, since by advertising Liszt Mr. Bache 
plentifully-advertises himself; the other acting from 
pure, unselfish motives, and bestowing the fruits of 
his labour and experience in a hopeless endeavour. 
This autumn Mr. Bache’s annual pianoforte recital 
was, of course, devoted to Lisztian compositions, 
the performance being given on the 22nd October. 
the anniversary of the Abbé’s birth, in 1811, 
We do not design to enter into any particulars 
either of the selection or its manner of interpreta- 
tion, but we wish to draw attention to a side issue 
which has arisen out of the subject. Some 
accounts of the recital have described the occasion 
as being the seventy-second, and others the seventy- 
third birthday of the virtuoso, and we are concerned 
to know which is right. The first question to be 
settled is, ‘What is a birthday?” Most parents 
allude to their infant’s completion of twelve-months’ 
span of life as his or her first birthday. This must 
bewrong, because if it be necessary forthe child to 
have lived fifty-two weeks before attaining his first 
birthday, should he die at any time before that 
period he will have had no birthday at all. Ifa 
child hasn’t had a birthday, when was he born? 
Could he have been born on any other day, and 
ifso, state which, and why. If Liszt’s first birthday 
was not the 22nd October, 1811, we refuse to believe 
that he was born at all, and treat him as non-exis- 
tent. Then here goes again—how can anyone have 
asecond birthday? Is there any record of a child 
having been born twice, or more? The theme is a 
good one for the discussion of the sapient—but it 
needs the genius of Dundreary to put it in a 
proper light. 


Tue “ Pops” have recommenced for the twenty- 
sixth season, and the heart of the London lover of 
legitimacy beats hard and fast behind his diamond 
slitaire.” Mr. S. Arthur Chappell gives no Barme- 
tide feasts to his patrons, neither, on the pretence 
0 advancing their artistic susceptibilities, does he 
thrust indigestible viands before them. Every- 
thing at these feasts of reason and flow of soul is 
straightforward, appetising, and wholesome; and 
‘tose who partake thereof are benefited by a new 
tality, and a sharpened appreciation of what is 
Pure and good. ‘The Pops” require no special 
Pleader, nor shall we attempt to take upon our- 
ives the charge of a superfluous duty. It is as well, 
owever, to acquaint our readers with the prospectus 
of the season, as far as it has been already sketched 
out, and toadd that the frequenters of these delightful 





entertainments will not find them shorn of a single 
attraction which has marked them of recent years. 
First and foremost, Signor Piatti returns to his post of 
first violoncello, which he isto hold * onalloccasions,’’ 
this being equivalent to the statement that a very 
important department will be filled with the most 
conspicuous ability; Herr Ries is, as heretofore, 
second violin: Herr Straus, M. Hollander, or Mr. 
Zerbini will play viola; and Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
and Herr Joachim are announced as leaders. The 
pianists already engaged are M. de Pachmann, 
Miss Agnes Zimmerman, and Mr. Charles Hallé; 
other artists of celebrity may be expected to appear 
during the season. The Concerts will number 
one-and-twenty, seven before Christmas, the re- 
mainder to take place in the New Year, com- 
mencing on January 7th. The Saturday after- 
noon Concerts, following a practice which may 
now be held as firmly established, will run their 
wonted course in connection with the evening 
entertainments. Signor Romili is to be the 
accompanist on Mondays, and Mr. Zerbini on 
Saturdays. On all sides the promise is rich 
and acceptable; there is one matter, however, 
which Mr. S. A. Chappell would do well to reform 
if he can. Weallude to the insufferable nuisance 
of late arrivals and early leavers. If these people 
have not got the common decency to abstain from 
spoiling the enjoyment of others, means should 
be taken to make them. 


TuE no less eccentric than gifted Viennese com- 
poser and poet, A. von Goldschmidt, from whose 
fertile imagination sprang one of the most remark- 
able works of modern times—an “ Allegorical Tone- 
Drama,” yclept, The Seven Deadly Sins—is at pre- 
sent in Paris, superintending all the preliminaries 
for the production of that extraordinary composition 
in the Théatre des Nations, where it will probably 
be brought out early in February of the coming 
year. Itis to be “set” and “mounted” with un- 
precedented magnificence, to which end a large sum 
of money has been subscribed by Goldschmidt’s 
disciples and admirers, and placed unreservedly at 
his disposal. As two or three of the Deadly Sins— 
or rather their dramatic and musical illustrations— 
culminate in complicated tableaux, the accessories 
to which, in the way of stage furniture and cos- 
tumes, should be of an unusually gorgeous and 
costly description, theatrical impresarii have hitherto 
displayed a prudent reluctance to take charge of 
the “ Allegorical Tone-Drama.” This difficulty, how- 
ever, having been surmounted through the instru- 
mentality of the enthusiastic and generous syndicate 
above alluded to, the musical world may confi- 
dently look forward to the full satisfaction of its 
legitimate curiosity with respect to a work exclu- 
sively devoted to the description of sin, in sound 
and spectacle. Von Goldschmidt is exceptionally 
fortunate in having, as a composer, enlisted the 
sympathies of M. Lamoureux so thoroughly that the 
latter—far and away the best orchestral leader in 
Paris, and a musician of universally acknowledged 
ability—has undertaken to conduct in person the 
rehearsals and performances of the tone-drama. 
The Seven Deadly Sins, moreover, will have the full 
benefit of his admirable orchestra and staff of 
chorus singers. What the verdict of the Parisian 
public will be upon a work which out-Wagners 
Wagner in the matters of endless melody and 
orchestral narrative may be predicted without 
laying any very heavy strain upon the prophetic 
faculty. Musical taste has undergone less change 
(in the direction of tone-painting) in the French 
capital than in any other European chef-liew since 
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the Parisians, in a tempest of hootings and 
whistlings, recorded their incapacity to relish, or 
even tolerate Tannhaeuser. However interesting and 
congenial the subject of Goldschmidt’s colossal 
work may be to Lutetian society in general, its 
musical treatment is scarcely likely to produce a 
favourable impression upon Parisian~ audiences; 
for The Seven Deadly Sins, considered as a compo- 
sition, is more ‘advanced ” than ‘Tristan and Isolde, 
and more eccentric than Mazeppa or Tasso. It is to 
be given several times—at least, so says rumour; 
but the realisation of that part of the project will 
probably depend upon the reception accorded to 
the work upon the occasion of its first production. 


In the City of Flowers there exists, and in a 
highly flourishing condition, one of the quaintest 
orchestras ever known to the musical world. It 
consists almost exclusively of stringed instruments 
played upon with the plectrum, and is the outcome 
of a social movement for the revivification of the 
moribund mandoline. This movement was set on 
foot two or three years ago by a small number of 
young Florentine gentlemen, fanatici per la musica 
who had made up their minds that the mandoline 
was the national instrument of Italy, and, as such, 
must he “revived,” cultivated and popularised. 
The notion found favour in Tuscan society, and soon 
an association was formed of nearly a hundred mem- 
bers—mostly executants—under the title of “Il 
Circolo Margherita di Mandolinisti.”” An excellent 
local musician (Professor Graziani-Walter, of the 
Accademia della Musica) was induced to undertake 
the training of the members in ensemble playing and 
to direct their concerted performances ; numerous 
attractive morceaux were arranged for the Circolo’s 
special class of instruments and assiduously prac- 
tised ; finally, a full orchestra (from the mandolinist 
point of view) of over fifty performers was got together 
and untiringly manipulated by its accomplished 
leader until it attained a remarkably high degree of 
efficiency. The Margherita Association, as we are 
informed by an English musician, in whose honour 
it recently gave a concert at a pfivate house near 
Florence, has now a large répertoire, including 
several classical works as well as many effective 
operatic selections and Pieces d’occasion, specially 
composed for it by Tuscan maestri. It has, more- 
over, acquired so tremendous a local reputation that, 
fired by ambition, it aspires to make itself known in 
the flesh abroad, and, more particularly, to visit 
these shores. Pourparlers, we believe, have already 
been exchanged between London and Florence with 
a view to bringing about the appearance of the 
mandoline orchestra on the platform of a metro- 
politan concert-room early in the musical season of 
1884. Should these negotiations lead to the desired 
result, we shall hear the Florentine mandolinists 
next spring. Meanwhile, it may interest the readers 
of Tue Lute to learn how the stringed band of 
the Circolo Margherita is composed. 


MANDOLINES and instruments ejusdem generis 
form the staple of the orchestra, constituting a 
stringed quartette of first and second mandoline, cor- 
responding to the violins of an ordinary composite 
band, and mandole of alto and high tenor pitches, 
nearly covering between them the compass of the 
viola. The lower viola compass is represented by 
guitars—that of the violoncello by lutes of rich and 
powerful tone. A harp supplies the deeper bass 
sounds, and lends variety of tone-colour to the en- 
semble. For absolutely indispensable wind-effects, 
a harmonium is used, and a pair of drums completes 
the tale of extraneous instrumental elements ad- 
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Circolo Margher; 
four-fifths of which (taking its average strength 
fifty executants), are composed of strings played 
upon with plectra. The mandola, or mandolin 
resembles the half of a huge pear much more cloge| 
than the almond, from which it is said to derive jjs 
name. All itsstrings are in pairs. In the smaller 
or so-called Neapolitan mandolines, there are foyr 
pairs ; in the larger, or Milanese variety, there are 
five, tuned in fourths and sixths, instead of in fifths 
like the former. The lutes of the Circole are thirteen. 
stringed instruments, for the most part yielding 
broad and mellow sounds, and in some cases, ey. 
hibiting on their portly backs veritable chefs-d’euyy, 
of marqueterie, being richly and fancifully inlaid 
with ivory, precious woods, mother-of-pearl and 
silver. Indeed, all the instruments administered to 
with the plectrum—a slip of tortoiseshell or whalebone 
when affected to the mandola, whilst that used with 
the lute is an eagle or ostrich-quill—are remarkably 
decorative. Not uncommonly their sounding-boards 
are adorned with paintings of great artistic metit, 
and the pecuniary value of ancient lutes by cele. 
brated hands (such as Lucas Maler, of Bologna), is 
scarcely less considerable than that of a Cremona 
violin. 


EarNEST musicians of all nationalities will 
without doubt sincerely deplore the death of Robert 
Volkmann, who expired a few days ago, in his 
modest lodging at Ofen, after a brief illness. His 
demise leaves a void in the rank of eminent con- 
temporary composers that will not be readily filled 
up. Nature bestowed upon him shining gifts of 
invention and constructive power, which he culti- 
vated indefatigably throughout a long life of devo- 
tion to the musical art. Chiefly owing to his sin- 
gularly reserved and diffident disposition, he failed 
throughout life to obtain the conspicuity and pros- 
perity so well merited by his talents. Even inold 
age he was compelled to earn his bread, scarcely in 
sufficiency, by teaching, having been a very poor 
man for nearly half a century. Even after his 
compositions became known in musical circles 
throughout the Dual Realm, and had established 
themselves upon a solid basis of public favour in 
Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, and Munich, he derived 
so little pecuniary benefit from them that the 
essential necessaries of existence—food, fuel, and 
clothes—were frequently wanting to him. Withall 
his erudition, which was astonishing, industry, and 
fertility of imagination, resulting in the production 
of many works as classical in form as they were 
original in conception and beautiful in fulfilment, 
Robert Volkmann was never able to keep himself in 
comfort, and too frequently found himself con- 
strained to subsist upon vegetables and_ bread, 
to teagh at starvation prices, and—in winter 
time, when short of lessons—to stay in bed to 
keep himself tolerably warm. The writer of these 
lines knew the gentle, timid old man well, and loved 
him for his sweet kindly nature as well as for his 
musical genius, which was of a peculiarly attractive 
and sympathetic character. When, in congetl 
society he could be induced to talk, his conversa 
tion was instructive, entirely free from pedantry % 
dogmatism, and pleasantly flavoured with a strain 
of subtle humour. Though his most popular com 
positions are strongly imbued with the charactet- 
istics of Magyar national music, he was not @ 
Hungarian by birth or extraction; his native land 
was Saxony, and he had completed his twenty: 
seventh year when a professional engagement too 
himto Pesth, where he settled down for theremaindet 
of his days. He underwent his musical training # 
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Leipzig, where he became intimate with Robert 
Schumann, whose influence was strongly evident in 
his earlier compositions. In _this country he is 
chiefly known by his symphonies in D minor and 
B major, by his numerous string-quartets and trios 
for PF., violin and violoncello—for the most part 
truly admirable works. His descriptive suites for 
the pianoforte (4 quatre mains) have also found their 
way to England, and are highly appreciated by 
many accomplished pianists. Volkmann’s was an 
elect musical nature. It is to be feared that his 
life was an exceptionally unhappy one. Peace be 
to his manes ! 








FROM THE PROVINCES. 


CorNWALL.—On the 15th ult., a numerous audience 
gathered in St. John’s Hall, Penzance, to hear the per- 
formances of a Concert party, comprising Madame Patey, 
Madame Worrell, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Farley Sinkins, 
Signor Zoboli, Herr Ludwig Straus, Mons. B. Albert, and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. The programme—an unusually 
interesting one, and much above the average of those 
generally presented by companies of artistes ‘‘on tour’’— 
included the andante, with variations, from the 
“Kreutzer” sonata, the finale from Beethoven’s trio in 
E flat (Opus 1), two movements from Molique’s fifth 
violin concerto, and Chopin’s ballad in A flat, besides 
such excellent things as ‘“‘ Parigio cara’? (La Traviata), 
“M’appari”” (Marta), ‘‘ Softly sighs” (Der Freyschiitz), 
Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘ The Three Dreams,” and the Giant 
Harapha’s song, ‘‘ Honour and Arms.” Madame Patey 
sang “Rest”? (an adaptation of some verses to Handel’s 
popular largo in G), ‘‘ The Old Time-piece”’ (M. Watson), 
and Behrend’s * Auntie.”” This capital party appeared 
the following evening, in the same programme, at the 
Concert Hall, Truro, before a large and highly appreciative 
audience. The renovation of the organ in the Concert 
Hall, Truro, has been entrusted to a local firm of organ 
builders. The instrument was erected in October, 1869, 
by Messrs. Hill and Son, and opened by Mr. W. T. Best. 
It has three manuals, two octaves and a-halfof pedals, and 
between twenty and thirty sounding stops. The Philhar- 
monic Society in this city having tasted of the new in the 
shape of Dr. Bridge’s Boadicea, which they gave last 
spring, seem to desire the old, for Acis and Galatea, is 
down for the December Concert. Messrs. Foster and 
Andrews, the Hull organ-builders, have been commissioned 
to build a small two-manual instrument in St. John’s 
Church, Truro, the ‘“‘opening” to take place in January. 
On the r2th, the united choirs of the Truro Nonconformist 
churches sang several hymns in St. Mary’s Wesleyan 
Chapel at the Luther commemoration service. 


EasTBOURNE.—Miss Rose Carleton, a young contralto, 
made a successful first appearance at the Devonshire 
Park on Saturday, October 6th. She obtained an unani- 
mous recall in two of her three songs, and created a very 
favourable impression. 

EXETER.—On a recent occasion, at the small Victoria 
Hall, Miss Wreford made her début in this city. 
Miss Wreford, of humble parentage, is a native of Tap- 
sham, a little fishing village about four miles from 
this city. She is gifted with an abnormally fine con- 
tralto voice, and on that account several local ladies 
and gentlemen have manifested extraordinary interest 
in the young lady. Two Concerts were held here on 
the date named in her behalf. It is intended to obtain 
forher a first-class musical education in London. Miss 





Wreford was fairly successful in her first appearance in 
this city, but she betrayed extreme nervousness, which 
was, however, quite excusable under the circumstances. 
It is evident that she will require two or three years stern 
discipline before she is thoroughly efficient. Her voice is 
powerfui and exceedingly rich in tone within a limited 
range. She is undoubtedly capable of much, and it is 
pleasing, therefore, to see this local interest manifested in 
her behalf. It is said she will make her début in London 
in thespring. She has been ill-advised. 

GLascow.—A very successful Concert was given by 
Miss Agnes Liddell, of the Guildhall School of Music, on 
the evening of Tuesday, the 16th October. Miss Liddell 
isa promising pupil of Mr. Albert Visetti, who, as con- 
ductor, made his first appearance in Glasgow on this 
occasion. Her voice is a soprano of rich quality. She 
was supported by a London company, and the audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

With the issue of the Glasgow Choral Union prospectus 
we have to record the usual flutter in the local musical 
dove-cot, and a great many subscriptions have already been 
intimated. The programmes foreshadowed in the 
prospectus are, in the main, of an excellent type, 
while the Committee have done their best to secure good 
soloists. The series of concerts commence on Tuesday, 
evening, 4th proximo. They will extend over a period of 
ten weeks, and will again consist of twelve concerts, four 
choral and eight orchestral. Mr. August Manns returns as 
conductor, and to the general satisfaction. The choral works 
set down for performance are as follows :—Mendelssohn’s 
First Walpurgis Night, Acis and Galatea, Messiah, Gounod’s 
Redemption, and Berlioz’s Messe des Morts. Felicien 
David’s symphonic ode, The Desert, will also be heard. 
We do not know if Dr. Richardson has yet seen the score 
of the Requiem, but we wait for his views as to its 
place in his new Elysium. The orchestral works 
promised, include the undernoted; those marked * being 
performed for the first time at these concerts. Symphonies: 
Beethoven’s Evoica and ‘ Pastoral,’’ Bennett’s ‘‘ G minor,” 
Mozart’s ¥upiter, * Schubert’s No. 7 in E, as finished by 
John Francis Barnett. Concertos: * Beethoven, No. 1 in 
C major (pianoforte); Beethoven, No. 1 in D (violin) ; 
Beethoven, No. 4 in G (pianoforte) ; * Chopin, No. 2 in F 
minor (pianoforte) ; * Piatti, concertino (’cello). 

The orchestra will consist of about eighty performers, 
with M. Victor Buzain at his former post of leader. The 
solo vocalists comprise Misses Mary Davtes, Clara 
Samuell, Robertson, Thudichum, Helen D’Alton, Grace 
Damian, Madame Patey, and Mrs. Hutchinson. Engage- 
ments have also been concluded with Messrs. Barton 
McGuckin, Charles Chilley, E. Lloyd, Maas, Fred King, 
and Santley. Most attention has evidently been paid to 
the department of the solo instrumentalist. It is stronger 
than on any previous occasion, the artistes including Herr 
Hugo Heermann and Signor Papini (violins), Signor 
Piatti, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, Mdlle. Janotha, and 
Madame Montigny-Rémanry. The chorus is, of course, 
that of the Glasgow Choral Union, trained by Mr. Allan 
Macbeth, and Dr. A. L. Peace is again retained, and with 
every acceptance, as organist. 

Mr. Charles Hallé and Madame Norman-Neruda gave, 
on the rgth ult., the most successful Concert ever identi- 
fied with their appearance in Glasgow. The favourite 
artistes created unusual enthusiasm by reason of the un- 
surpassable excellence of their playing on this occasion. 

Madame Helen Hopekirk gave her farewell pianoforte 
recital on 2nd inst., the able Scotch pianiste winning 
many artistic triumphs during the evening. Her pro- 
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gramme comprised Schumann’s sonata in G minor, a 
work hitherto unknown in the north. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company opened a twelve nights’ 
season at the Royalty Theatre on 12th inst. with Carmen, 
We are promised Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda, and Mac- 
kenzie’s Colomba, the latter produced for the first time in 
Scotland at the Edinburgh Theatre Royalon 5th inst. It may 
be of interest to state that several of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
professional friends volunteered their services in the 
orchestra on this occasion, and to no small advantage. 

LivERPOoL.—The programme presented by Mr. Hallé 
on behalf of the Philharmonic does not contain many 
novelties, the only fresh items of importance being 
Ferdinand Hiller’s orchestral caprice, The Sentinel, and 
a polonaise for orchestra and chorus from Glinka’s Life 
for the Czar. The Teutonic element is still rather strong 
in the list, and the solitary native item is Sterndale 
Bennett’s Ndiades. 

The Liverpool Vocalists’ Union, who have hitherto done 
good work in a quiet way, have made a new departure by 
arranging for a series of public military and vocal Con- 
certs, at which the full band of the Coldstream Guards, 
with Mesdames Marie-Roze and Sterling, Signor Foli and 
others, will appear. 

So depraved has become the prevalent musical taste here, 
that a couple of street performers, who have enveloped 
themselves with an air of mystery and a brigandish dress, 
and who, to tell the truth, sing and play good music in a very 
fair manner, have, in a short series of Concerts given 
under cover, succeeded in attracting far larger audiences 
than would a really high class performance. 

The first performance of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Choral Society took place on the 5th inst., 
Elijah being given under the conductorship of Mr. Alberto 
Randegger. The performance was in every way suc- 
cessful, the instrumentalists, who are for the most part 
ex-members of the old Society, anaes many well-deserved 
plaudits. 

The Concert arranged by Messrs. Harrison for a fare- 
well appearance of Madame Adelina Patti, took place on 
Friday, the 26th ult. The Philharmonic Hall was densely 
crowded on the occasion, and the accomplished lady, who 
has not appeared in Liverpool for many years, had to 
appear again and again in response to vociferous encores. 
At the same time, however, it may be mentioned that, 
although Home, Sweet Home, and The Last Rose of Summer 
are very beautiful songs, yet they do not possess all the 
elements of everlasting delight even when from the lips of 
Madame Adelina Patti. 

At Mr. Lea’s second Philharmonic Concert, the chief 
performers were Madame Carlotta Patti, Mr. J. W. Turner, 
and Mons. de Munck, solo violoncellist to H.R.H. the 
Grand Duke of Saxe. 

Miss Florence St. John’s Company has been fulfilling a 
successful fortnight’s engagement at the Royal Court 
Theatre, appearing in Barbe Bleuc, Lurette, and Madame 
Favart. 

Mr. Carl Meyder, whose artistic Concerts at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall last year were amongst the most pleasing 
features of the season, has arranged for another series at 
the Bijou Opera House, with his full Buxton orchestra. 

The well-known “ Banner” Choir is busily rehearsing 
Spohr’s Last F$udgment, which will be given with full 

orchestral effect at Hope Hall some time before Christmas. 

The host of Harvest Festivals, which are only just over, 
have, with one or two honourable exceptions, been note- 
worthy this year only on account of the miserably poor 
quality of the music provided. 
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MANCHESTER.—Mr. Hallé’s first Concect a a 
the Free Trade Hall on the last Thursday in October, and 
it was generally admitted that his band had never been in 
finer condition. The Symphony was the Pastoral ang 
its rendering, we should think, has scarcely, if ever, been 
excelled. On November st the Redemption was performed, 
with Miss Mary Davies, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edwarj 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley as principals. There was nothing 
lacking in the performance. 

Mr. De Jona has commenced his series of Concerts jp 
good earnest and his prospectus for the present season js 
rich in promise. 

The Workmen’s Concerts which are held fortnightly in 
the Free Trade Hall continue to attract immense audiences, 
and the social good they do must be very great. As th 
prices of admission are low none but purely local singers 
are engaged, but the efforts of these are generally received 
with much enthusiasm. 

The Directors of the Gentlemen’s Concerts are making 
great efforts to keep their Society afloat. We hope they 
may succeed, as it has certainly been the great nursery of 
music for this city and the neighbourhood. 

On Wednesday, November 7th, Herr Richter gavea 
Concert in the Free Trade Hall. The band numbered 
100, and was made up principally of the members of Mr, 
Hallé’s and Mr. de Jong’s bands. The first part of the 
Concert was simply Wagnerian, and the second part was 
the Evoica Symphony. As Herr Richter has been here 
some days, and rehearses the band thoroughly, a most 
finished performance was the result. Herr Richter’s 
name does not seem to be very well known, for notwith- 
standing his great metropolitan and continental repute 
tion the Hall was little more than half filled. He intends, 
however, to give another Concert in the spring of next year. 


Newbury.—A vocal and instrumental Concert, in con- 
nection with the Newbury Literary and Scientific Institu. 
tion, was given in the Town Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
October 9. The vocalists were Madame Clara Wes, 
Miss C. Wollaston, Mr. H. Parker, and Mr. H. Prenton; 
solo violinist, Chevalier Niedzielski ; buffo and conductor, 
Mr. Lovett King. The audience was large, and the Con 
cert altogether a success. 

SoutH WaLEs.—Wales, itself a land of song, has given 
a very warm welcome to Mr. Sims Reeves, the most 
notable of modern tenor vocalists. The tour of the 
eminent artist embraced the towns of Cardiff, Merthyr, 
Swansea and Newport, and may be pronounced very suc- 
cessful on the whole. At Cardiff, the advent of an old 
and never-to-be-forgotten musical favourite was looked 
forward to with peculiar pleasure, and the’ anouncements 
which wgre made on the walls, to the effect that “ Sims 
Reeves had arrived,” were very gratifying, as there is 
always a traditional fear that the great singer may not, 
through unforeseen circumstances, be able to carry out his 
advertised intentions. To know that he had arrived was 
therefore a strong ground for presuming that he would 
appear with the remainder of his vocal company at the 
Drill Hall on the evening of the 1st inst.,as stated, There 
was a bleak wind during the last days of September, and 
we believe we are correct in saying that Mr. Sims Reeves 
was very careful to take carriage exercise only; but n0t- 

withstanding these precautions, he was obliged to announce 
by placard at the Drill Hall prior to the opening of the 
Ballad Concert that he was suffering from “relaxed throat,” 
and must therefore claim the indulgence of the audience, 
in the event of his being compelled to change any of the 
songs which had been set down for him in the programme. 
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and the vast congregation awaited with much interest the 
development of the programme. The celebrated tenor re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause as he stepped on the plat- 
form. He smiled and bowed, and his accompanist, Signor 
Bisaccia, proceeded to play the opening bars, not of 
“Once Again,” but of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane.” There was a 
burst of appreciative applause, and then Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang the ballad in that tender and expressive style for 
which he issofamous. The audience desired a repetition, 
but this was not acceded to, as the vocalist, who certainly 
was not in his best form, could not be expected, under the 
circumstances, to exert himself more than was prudent. 
When his turn came to render the second song set down for 
him, he did not appear, in consequence, it transpired, 
ofhis objection to be placed in unpleasant contiguity to 
a noisy steam-engine which remained on the adjoin- 
ing Taff Vale Railway, and only separated from 
the audience by the boundary wall of the building. Signs 
of impatience were exhibited, and he then came forward, 
saying: “I regret that it is impossible for me to sing 
under such distressing circumstances; therefore I hope 
you will excuse my coming out in such a noise.” After 
aninterval of a few minutes, Mr. Reeves came back and 
commenced to sing, but he had only rendered a few bars 
when he felt constrained to retire. Mr. Reeves afterwards 
resumed the well-known song (the noise of the engine 
having passed away), and sang it with marked effect. But 
his final effort, in “* The Bay of Biscay,” was the grandest. 

SwansEA.—A Welsh harp competition, promoted by 
Lady Llanover and the Marquis of Bute, subsequent 
tothe holding of the National Eisteddfod at Cardiff, was 
held at the Albert Minor Hall, on the 25th October, under 
the presidency of Sir H. H. Vivian, M.P. It will be re- 
collected that the action of the promoters aroused a 
considerable controversy with respect to the proper position 
of the trichord harp at the Eisteddfod. On the one hand 
many persons deemed it very unfortunate that this instru- 
menthad not been more prominent at the great Cardiff 
gatherings, while others allowed that it had become anti- 
quated, and that modern orchestral music was the fittest. 
Considering the character of this competition, it is perhaps 
only fair to repeat the Chairman’s opening remarks. 
Standing forward with a leek in his coat button-hole, Sir 
Henry Vivian, M.P., said they had met together to enjoy 
atreat which he believed had not fallen to the lot of any 
gathering for many years, viz., a concert composed of 
ancient Welsh melodies played upon the ancient Welsh 
instrument—the three-stringed harp. They knew how 
touching were the ancient melodies of Wales. They 
appeared to enter into every phase of existence. 
They had the grand march, which, in ancient days, 
led to victory, and then there were also those pathetic 
laments which spoke of the dead, and occasionally of 
disaster. There were also those plaintive and beautiful 
melodies which rejoiced us and inspired the bounding 
feelings ot youth. Again, there were the beautiful sounds 
of the church bells, artistically combined with the more 
tlaborate music in that scale so well known to them all. 
Again, there was the warbling of the bird and the song of 
love; in point of fact, there was no sensation of the human 
breath which was not expressed so as to deeply move their 
hearts in the melodies of their ancient land. The author 
of these melodies were, he believed, entirely unknown, but 
the Welsh of the present day knew the instrument upon 
Which those melodies were composed—that was the three- 
“tinged harp of Wales. It was clear that an instrument cap- 
abe of inspiring the bards of those days with the powers of 
‘ginating, of composing those melodies, was an instru- 
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ment which ought not to be lost to the world. It was 
difficult to understand why so beautitul an instrument as 
the ancient Welsh harp should be falling into disuse. It had 
many merits which its modern rival, the pedal harp, did not 
possess. In the first place, it was within the reach of 
every man and every boy. Its cost was a very small sum 
—about £9 or £10, whereas the elaborate pedal harp cost 
a very large sum of money, probably ten times as much as 
the other. Again, the Welsh harp was extremely portable. 
He asked why Welshmen were not proud of this beautiful 
instrument, when their neighbours in Scotland, with 
whom he had been passing a very enjoyable time, were so 
proud of that instrument which, he must say, was always 
a source of dreadful pain to him—the bagpipe. The bag- 
pipe appealed to the heart of the Scotchman in the same 
way as the three-stringed harp ought to appeal to the hearts 
of Welshmen. He asked, were they to allow this 
ancient instrument to fall into disuse, and would 
no one come forward to prevent it falling into oblivion ? 
They knew and were thankful that a noble lady had come 
forward, and was doing her utmost to prevent what would 
be a scandal and disgrace to the Welsh nation. Lady 
Llanover had devoted both time and money to this 
object, and the present gathering was due to her, assisted 
by the Marquess of Bute. Before the chairman sat down 
he read the following characteristic telegram from her 
ladyship:—‘‘ This is an auspicious day. It is the anni- 
versary of the battle of Agincourt, when Harry of 
Monmouth was victorious, and Welsh harps sounded 
throughout Wales.”—Professor Rhys, Oxford, in the 
course of an address, denied that the word “harp” had 
been borrowed from the Irish, and said he felt extremely 
doubtful of the existence of ‘‘The harp that once thro’ 
Tara’s halls.” The national instrument of Scotland and 
Ireland was the bagpipe. “Telyn” was the best 
analogue in European languages. It was found in old 
Slavonic, which took it back to an immense antiquity. 
Again, the Welsh word for credit, “tant,” had the same 
origin as the Greek “ tonos,”’ from which we got “tone.” 
The competition having duly taken place, Dr. Parry, the 
adjudicator, distributed the prizes, and said it was not 
desired that the Welsh harp should take the place of 
another instrument, but simply that it should remain as the 
national domestic instrument of the Principality. He hoped 
that Welsh music would develop into a distinct school such 
as those of France, Germany, and Italy, and he considered 
it would be a great crime to annihilate the Welsh harp. 


A PROPHET had honour in his own country on the 5th 
instant. Mackenzie’s Colomba was successfully produced 
in Edinburgh. 

Mr. ALFRED J. CALpIcorTT, the composer of the ora- 
torio The Widow of Nain, Treasure Trove, and some 
popular humorous glees, has been appointed one of the 
Professors at the Royal College of Music. 

DorotHeA ATTILIA, daughter of Richard Wagner’s 
youngest sister, issaid to bein New York, almost destitute 
of the means of living. With her are four children and her 
crippled husband, once a captain in the Prussian army. 

Tue Ealing Choral Association will begin a new season 
at the Lyric Hall on December 3rd, for which occasion a 
very excellent programme has been drawn up. It is 
intended to perform Schumann’s Requiem for Mignon, 
Sullivan’s On Shore ; on Sea, Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,”’ 
and overture, Ruy Blas, and Eaton Faning’s new chorus, 
Daybreak. The band and chorus will consist of 150 per- 
formers, conducted by Mr. Ernest Ford. Wecongratulate 
the western suburb upon such spirited doings, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
REPLY WANTED. 
To the Editor of Tue Lure. 

DEAR Si1r,—Will you be kind enough to inform me who 
is the publisher of the anthem, “ Have mercy, Lord, on 
me” (51st Psalm, Spohr), arranged by the late J. J. 
Harris, for some time organist at Winchester Cathedral. 

I have inquired at several music-sellers in the City, 
but they don’t know it.—Apologising for the trouble I 
give you, I am, yours very truly, 

Bolton-le-Moors, October 17. C. W. H. 


New Bachelors of Music (Oxon.):—F. R. Greenish, 
Haverfordwest ; W. G. Merrikin, Hull; A. H. Stevens, 
B.A., Dover. 

ANOTHER Loreley !—this time by Herr Mohr. We 
ought no doubt to be ashamed of such ignorance, but, in 
the name of the Rhine fairy, who is Herr Mohr? 

Is * the light, the light guitar,’’ cominginto fashion again ? 
We hear that an International Guitar Club has been started 
at Leipsic, and an International Guitar ¥ournal set running. 

Tue friends of Mr. J. W. Davison will regret to learn 
that he has been suffering from severe illness at Margate. 
We are happy to say that he is now much better, and 
shortly returns to town. 

Dr. Spark, of Leeds, has been presented with a hand- 
some album by his past and present pupils. Recently, 
the Doctor gave an organ recital devoted to reminiscences 
of the Leeds Festival. The idea was a good one. 

WE welcome the birth of a Society for the cultivation of 
male-voice singing. It is called the ‘‘ West London Choral 
Society for Male Voices,’”’ and conducted by Mr. F. Scars- 
brook. Its headquarters are at 98, Ledbury Road, Bayswater. 

PRESENTLY we shall be looking eagerly for Brahms’s 
new Symphony (No. 3). It is soon to be produced at the 
Wiesbaden Kurhaus. Thricé\bravo for the foremost 
German representative of legitimate musical development, 
and may he write many more symphonies. 

S1GNor StaGNno made his début at Mr. Abbey’s Opera 
in New York as Manrico in I/ Trovatore. The audience 
heard him coldly till, in .“‘ Di quella pira,”’ he produced a 
high C from the chest. ‘ Then,” says an American 
critic, ‘they stamped his record with the broad seal of 
approval.’ Poor artist! Poorer audience! 

THE members of the late Sacred Harmonic Society 
have done their duty to Mr. James Peck, so long their 
faithful servant. They have made him an allowance of 
£100 per annum for the next five years. Mr. Peck is now 
desirous of obtaining employment in any way akin to his 
former work, and we sincerely hope he may get plenty of it. 

AN organ recital was given in St. Paul’s Church, Charl- 
ton, on Saturday afternoon, October 6, by Dr. C. J. Frost, 
who played the following selection :—Toccata and Fugue 
in C, Bach; (a) Moderato in A; (b) Alla Marcia in F, 
Frost; Marche Funebre, Gigout; Fantaisie, Guirand ; 
Communion, Grison; Grand Offertoire in G (by desire), 
L. Wely. There was a crowded congregation. 

WE learn that yet another School of Music has sprung 
into existence, under the direction of Mr. Michael Watson. 
The list of Professors, to be seen elsewhere in our columns, 
contains names which are in themselves guarantees that 
the instruction offered at the West End School of Music will 
be thoroughly sound and of exceptionally high class. We 
wish Mr. Michael Watson success in his new undertaking. 
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MENDELSSOHN’s Landa Sion was given with onches. 
tral accompaniments, on All Saints’ Day and the followin 
Sunday, at S. Stephen’s, Kensington, under the direction g 
the newly-appointed organist, Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac, 

Mr. W. BeatTiE-KinGsTON is engaged upon the English 
version of the Bettelstudent for Mr. Carl Rosa. Having 
regard to Mr. Kingston’s musical and literary attaiy 
ments, we may safely declare that the work could noth 
in abler hands. 

Mr. J. B. Bonawirz is holding a series of four « His. 
torical Pianoforte Recitals” at the Bliithner Rooms, Ty 
second was held on November 7th. Mr. Bonawitz begins 
with deceased, and ends with living composers for tk 
instrument. He draws freely upon the texts of ancien 
masters, such as Frohberger, Couperin, Rameau, Scarlat 
Porpora, &c. J. S. Bach and Handel—ca va sans din, 
Mr. Bonawitz plays with great power and emphasis, 

Mr. FARLEY SINKINS, the well-known bass singer and 
concert manager, of Exeter, has just concluded a series 
Concerts in the West of England. The artists engagedby 
Mr. Sinkins were Mesdames Patey, Worrell, and Agnes 
Zimmermann (piano); Messrs. Henry Guy, Zoboli, Albert 
(vioncello) ; and Strauss (violin). Large audiences showe 
their thorough appreciation of the programmes, which 
combined very happily the classical and popular element, 

Mr. Levy, the cornet player, has gone to the New 
York Law Courts with a singular case. Some years ag, 
being then playing upon a silver cornet manufactured by 
Henry Distin, he wrote a letter in praise of the instr. 
ment, and Distin used it as an advertisement. Mr. Ley 
now warbles upon a silver cornet by another maker whon 
he hasalso supplied with an epistolary puff. Under thee 
circumstances, he asks the Court to compel the withdrawal 
of the Distin letter. The point is certainly a curious one. 

Ir is remarkable that the two “stars ”’ of opéra comiqu 
in Paris at the present moment are of American birth. But 
they scarcely illustrate the American Union, for Miss Van 
Zandt and the young lady who calls herself Nevada, 
together with their respective partisans, exemplify the 
bitterest rivalry that can rage in the peaceful and ha. 
monious region of music. By the way, Miss Van Zanit 
was slow to answer the call of “time” lately, and he 
manager, Carvalho, had to apply a gentle stimulus in the 
form of threatened law proceedings. 

BerorE sailing for America, Mdme. Adelina Patti sang 
her customary songs at a Concert at Liverpool. She wa 
the recipient of an ‘‘enormous floral trophy ”—so enor 
mous that the Musical World waggishly declares twelve 
horses were needed to hoist it on to the platform. Tht 
trophy, it is further stated, was “ prepared by som 
Améfican and English friends who had been recently 
enjoying the hospitality of Craig-y-Nos Castle.” It inti 
cated, therefore, ‘“‘a lively sense of favours to come!” 
When, O when, is all this nonsense to cease? 

THe Musical Standard says:—‘ Under the title of 
The Musical Year, a new work is being issued from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett, which will contain selections 
from his criticisms. There can be no doubt about the 
usefulness of such a book; for however valuable good 
criticisms may be in our widely-spread newspapers, they 
are there read in the midst of a number of varied ~ 
roundings and impressions, and there will be distinct gal 
in having opinions upon important artistic productions 
performances placed upon permanent record in 
form,” 
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